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For “The Friend.” 
Bducation of Idiots and Childrenof Weak 


latellects. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


The number of pupils increasing, the school 
was removed to more commodious premises at 
Essex Hall, Colchester, until at length its con- 
tinued success led to the establishment of the 
National Asylum, at Earlswood, near Redhill, the 
corner stone of which was laid by Prince Albert 
in 1853. So general was the interest then felt 
in the undertaking, that about ten thousand 
pounds were laid on the stone as contributions. 
In 1855 the asylum was opened, and the inmates 
of Essex Hall having been removed thither, the 
place which had been previously a branch became 
a separate institution for the eastern counties, and 
is still in effective operation. In Scotland a simi- 
lar asylum intended for the reception and instruc- 
tion of 200 pupils has been established at Larbert, 
near Falkirk. 

“Tn all the various countries in which the uni- 
formly successful experiment has been tried of 
ameliorating the state of the idiot, there has been 
aremarkable uniformity of principle and practice, 
as if a bright wave of physiological and psycho- 
logical light had simultaneously cast its radiance 
on them all. The first effect of it was to enable 
those who directed their attention to the subject 
to determine the real characteristics of the true 
idiot, and to separate him distinctly from the in- 
sane. It has been too common to connect them 
with each other, though the acute mind of Locke 
perceived the difference, calling idiots ‘ naturals,’ 
and advising an ‘ exact observation of their several 
ways of faltering,’ which has been indeed the 
true key to their release from the organic impedi- 
ments that have prevented the development of 
the faculties of the mind. M. Séguin defines a 
typical idiot as one who knows nothing, can do 
nothing, and cannot even desire to do anything, 
Which condition must certainly be regarded as 
the maximum; and as Dr. Howe observes, it 
would be hardly possible to find such a being in 
human shape, little above a sensitive plant, fash- 
loned externally as man, but shorn of all other 
human attributes. Yet one such recurs to our 
recollection, who was, in addition to his never 
manifesting any desire, blind if not deaf. 

“Dr. Howe divides idiots into three classes, 
and observes :— 


“* Tdiots of the lowest class are mere organisms, 


the brain and nervous system have no command 
over the system of voluntary muscles; and which 
consequently are without power of locomotion, 
without speech, without any manifestation of ia- 
tellectual or affective faculties. Fools are a higher 
class of idiots in whom the brain and nervous 
system are so far developed as to give partial 
command of the voluotary muscles; who have 
consequently considerable power of locomotion 
and animal action; partial development of the 
affective and intellectual faculties, but only the 
faintest glimmer of reason, and very imperfect 
speech. 
idiots in whom the harmony between the nervous 
and muscular system is nearly perfect ; who con- 
sequently have normal powers of locomotion and 
animal action; considerable activity of the per- 
ceptive and affective faculties ; and reason enough 
for their simple individual guidance, but not 
enough for their social relations.’ 

“ Generally speaking, these descriptions will be 
found to meet the various degrees of idiocy. 
Still there is nothing more difficult to define, 
nothing of which it is less possible to find a 
standard. In numerous cases speech is defective 
and the idiots will rarely be heard to utter an 
articulate sound, and yet in some of these instances 


there is no real inability to speak. The case is! 


mentioned of a boy who was never heard to speak 
with any distinctness, and had reached about 
fourteen years of age, when he was suddenly heard 
to chant a psalm in the night. Of course his 
teacher made use of this sudden exhibition, and 
he now speaks constantly. Another pupil, who 
had always been mute, was nevertheless brought 
to write legibly on a slate, and some one having 
rubbed out his writing in his absence, he became 
much excited, and angrily asked ‘Who rubbed 
out my slate?’ These were the first words he had 
been heard to utter, but afterwards he became in- 
duced to speak. 

“The ideas of these poor creatures have no 
definite regulation. Hence, joy, drollery, anger, 
sorrow, and loquacious nonsense alternate without 
reason. The classification of idiots is no easy 
task, and it is well said by Dr. Howe that— 

“ «The highest of the lower class of idiots can 
hardly be distinguished from the fool; the least 
stupid of fools can hardly be ‘distinguished from 
the simpleton ; and the highest among simpletons 
stand very near the level of hundreds who pass 
in society for feeble minded persons, but still for 
responsible free agents. These latter, indeed, are 
looked down upon by the crowd, but then the 
crowd is looked down upon by tall men, and these 
in their turn are looked down upon by the few 
intellectual giants of each generation who stand 
higher by the whole head and shoulders than the 
rest. This view of the graduation of the intellect 
should teach us not only humility but humanity ; 
and increase our interest in those who are only 


more unfortunate than we are, in that their capa- 


of them actually possess special powers, only ab- 
normal in being above the common standard as 
relates to music, the art of drawing or modelling, 
and in powers of memory and arithmetic, and in- 
stead of dulness, imperfection, and deprivation, 
have in some direction or other, a strange exalta- 
tion. 

«‘ Enough, we conceive, has been said to show 
how unpromising was the hope that any efforts 
could be effectual in essentially bettering the con- 
dition of idiots to any social, moral, or useful ex- 
tent. All endeavours, too, had long been retarded 


Simpletons are the highest class of|by want of physiological knowledge, by parental 


and common prejydices, by the hopeless exterior 
of the majority of cases, and even by the idea that 
amelioration, if possible, would be of no advan- 
tage by reason of the non-responsible being thus 
made responsible. 

“The way is, however, now clear of such ob- 
stacles to progress, and there is ample, indeed 
universal proof, that the idiot can be greatly im- 
proved and often beneficially educated. From 
what has been before stated, it may be readily 
supposed that the basis of all attempts to effect 
this object would be to commence first with en- 
deavouring to ameliorate the condition of the 
body. The true principle is, that there is mind 
in all these wretched members of the human 
family, and that its manifestations are only hin- 
dered by a defective organism. The first care, 
then, must be to put the instrument as far as may 
be in tune. Upvn this has depended the success 
of all the recent experiments, and like conse- 
quences have been found in all places, because 
everywhere it has been regarded as certain that 
the vigour and force of manifestations of mind 
depend, though in what way may be a matter 
necding fuller inquiry, on the state of health in 
certain parts of the bodily organization. To attain 
this requisite condition, the only mode is to en- 
deavour to put the whole system into a healthful 
power of action, as far as ean be done by suitable 
appliances to raise the depressed physical powers. 
Hence gymnastic exercises are adopted, varied 
according to the different stages of advancement, 
to bring the muscles into due action in the upper 
extremities, in the trunk, and in the lower limbs; 
and upon these a great amount of ingenuity has 
been expended. In every asylum there should 
be both an open and a covered gymnasium, with 
soft ground and ample space, ‘and attendants ex- 
tremely careful that no falls occur. The things 
to be aimed at are development of instinctive 
muscular action in the inert, to promote the health 
of the bodily organs, and a better oxygenation of 
the blood in the lungs. Torpor must be awaken- 
ed, and over-excitement allayed; and it must be 
borne in mind that nearly every sense is wrong, 
so that one cannot be made compensatory to an- 
other, as in the cases of blind pupils and deaf 
mutes. The vacant eye must gradually be trained 
to see, the ear to hear, while the voice must be 


city for seeing and understanding the wisdow,|instructed how to utter aright. Thought must 


power, and love of our common Father, is more|be elicited and power to learn. 


limited thar ours, in this stage of our being.’ 


Obedience must 
be gained by kindness and firmness without 


“Tt may be added to what has been already|severity, and right habits encouraged for daily 


masses of flesh and bone in human shape, in which | said in the foregoing sketch of idiots, that some|life. All sorts of inducements must be held out 
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to secure some proper employment, and as the|tender treatment which makes them in a degree] that he was given up to the will of God; sayin 


mind improves it must be a great object to raise 
it to God, to religion, to duty, conscience, hope, 
and moral sense. The choice of masters and 
teachers is by no means casy. They must be born 
teachers, devoted to their work, men in whom no 


weakness is visible, endued with extreme patience, | as professed by the people called Quakers, in bis 


and able to command with calmness, force, and 
decision. Great medical tact and skill are also 
needed, and that gentle treatment of invalids 
which caused a youth at Earlswood to say, ‘I love 
the doctor better than my mother.’ It is only 
such a person who will observe with practical ad- 
vantage the needful psychological indications, 
euch as are briefly enumerated by Mr. Sidney in 
his lecture to the Society of Arts. He says :— 

‘“«< Tdiots are perceived to have certain wants, 
tastes, appetites, inclinations, desires, repugnan- 
ces, fears, and preferences, shown in some way or 
other peculiar to each individual, and indicating 
that, though fettered, obscured, and disordered 
by a defective bodily organism, there still exist 
certain limited sensations, sentiments and percep- 
tions, which, if rectified, will tend also to rectify 
their manifestations and emancipate them from 
their circumscribed condition. If an idiot can 
distinguish his food, he has some perception ; if 
he shows a longing for things which please him, 
he has some internal and external sensations; if 
he can choose between two objects offered him, 
he has some comparison and judgment; if he 
yields to gentle persuasion and severity of man- 
ner, he has some understanding; if he has any 
tastes, however limited, there is something occu- 
pying his mind. In all these the trainer sees 
capacities for improvement. His principle is, 
that these unfortupates not only are endowed with 
the animal instincts and propensities, but with 
the feeble germs of those better qualities which 
are superadded to our physical nature, and which 
never could occur in the best-trained lower ani- 
mal, even if its perceptive faculties were more 
acute than theirs.’ 

“Tt is from such observations that the true 
method of treating idiots has been derived. 
Every idiot case is a problem, and such problems 
have only been well solved in recent institutions, 
because there all efforts are concentrated on this 
one object, and all imaginable appliances are pro- 
vided. 

‘‘At Earlswood the reception is so kind, and 
the aspect of the place so attractive, that Dr. 
Down, the resident physician, finds little trouble 
with the pupils when first left there by their 
friends. Inquiry is carefully made of those who 
bring them, into their history, traits of character, 
predilections, repugnances and habits. The ob- 
jective facts relative to their bodily condition, and 
the state of the organs of sense, are of course, 
well observed and registered, to which is added 
due vigilance. ‘The first concern is to eradicate 
bad habits, and, as soon as may be, to engage the 
pupils in some occupation bringing them praise 
and encouragement instead of the contemptuous 
rebuffs too many of them have been subject to. 
These employments are of the simplest kind; as 
the unravelling cocoa-tilm for wats, splitting rods 
for baskets, and preparing horse hair for mat- 
tresses. Besides these gentle inducements to do 
something, the improvement of the bodily condi- 
tion before alluded to as most essential, and the 
eradication of all evil habits are matters of daily 
and hourly care. After this comes classification 
for sleeping, meals, school, drill and such em- 
ployments in what may be called a trade or busi- 
ness, as the pupils may show to be of their own 
preference. For cases that are less hopeful, all 
that can be done is careful supervision and the 


comfortable.” 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_+s—____ 
From “ Piety Promoted,” vol. 1, p. 116. 
Andrew Sowle of London, received the truth 


young years, and became obedient thereunto, 
and gave himself up to the living power thereof, 
which enabled him with much cheerfulness, to un- 
dergo those manifold afflictions and persecutions 
with which he was exercised ; for being a just and 
upright man, he was zealous for the propagation 
of the truth. 

He was a printer by trade, and engaged him- 
self freely in the printing Friends’ books, when 
he had large offers of advancing himself in the 
world, made to him by his other friends and re- 
lations, if he would have desisted therefrom. 
But his love to truth, and the desire he had to 
be instrumental in his calling for spreading it 
abroad, would not suffer him to hearker to any 
of those offers. He freely gave himself up to the 
service thereof, even in times of the hottest per- 
secution, believing it his duty soto do, though 
therein he should hazard not only his life, but 
also that outward substance God had blessed him 
with. For several years he was in continual 
danger upon that account, bis house being often 
searched, and his printing materials, as presses, 
letter, &c., as often broken to pieces, and taken 
away, as apy Friends’ books were found printing 
by him; and this they did for many years to- 
gether. During this time, though he met with 
great losses, and had, at one time, by his adver- 
jsaries, about a thousand reams of printed books 
taken from him, yet he was never heard to com- 
plain, but he would say he was glad to have any 
| thing to lose for truth, and that the Lord had 
/made him worthy to be a sufferer for it. This 
quiet resignation of himself to the will of God, 
caused one of those who came to seize upon his 
goods, to do what he could with his partners to 
put a stop to the seizure; and when he saw he 
could not prevail he went out and wept. When, 
at another time, his adversaries came to take 
away his printing press, he was so resigned and 
easy in giving up all to his persecutors, that 
| when they had done their work, and seized upon 
all, he (as he often did in like cases,) set forth 
| meat and drink before them,. according to the 
|command, Rom. xii., 19th and 20th, to feed even 
his very enemies ; and his good so overcame their 
evil, that some of them departed under a concern, 
but one of the chief being filled with malice 
against the truth, survived not long after, but 
died in a miserable condition. As this sincere 
man met with great sufferings, so had he also 
large experiences of the goodness of God towards 
him in many remarkable providences. At one 
itime he was taken at a meeting of the people 
called Quakers, and carried to Newgate, and be- 
jing examined by Sir Richard Brown, the perse- 
|cuting mayor, who, understanding he was a prin- 
|ter, threatened to send him after his brother 
\twin, (as he called him, who, some time before, 
suffered in Smithfield for printing a treasonable 
| book, ) to whom this meek man replied, “ Thou 
|wiit not live to see it:” and the event justified 
lit, for Brown died soon after. 

After many exercises and trials divers ways, 
which it would be too long to recite, he was 
|visited with weakness of body the beginning of 
\the Tenth month, 1695, and grew weaker and 
|weaker till the 25th of the same month. His 
patience and resignation to the will of God, dur- 
ing the time of his weakness, were such, that he 
seldom was heard to complain, but would say 


| 








often, that he had no dependence on any thin 
save upon Christ Jesus, the good Samaritan, a 
whom was his whole dependence. 

George Whitehead, with another Friend, com. 
ing to visit him, he said he had served truth 
faithfully according to what the Lord had been 
pleased to make manifest to him; and that ip 
what he had done, he had not sought himself 
but the honor of God. He would often exhort 
his femily to faithfulness, and his young ones to 
seek the Lord in the days of their youth. Hig : 
reproofs to those who had done amiss, were go 
kind and so convincing, that a servant of hissaid 
he stocd more in awe of a reproof from him than 
the severest treatment of ancther. ‘“ His end,” 
raid he, “‘ being in love to convince me that [ 
have done that which is not right.” 

William Penn, the night before he departed, 
came somewhat late to visit him, and finding him 
in a sweet composed state of mind, (for, indeed, 
he was to appearance as though he ailed nothing,) 
asked him how he did; he answered with much 
cheerfulness, his satisfaction and peace of mind 
were great, and that he waited for his change, 
The said Friend who had been many years ae. 
quainted with his industrious and innocent life, 
after some discourse with him, kneeled down and 
prayed that the Lord would give him the reward 
of his labor, for, through him, many blessed 
truths had been brought into the world, && 
After prayer was ended, he acknowledged Wm. 
Penn’s love, telling him he was well satisfied in 
his condition, and in the truth of God which he 
had professed; and that he had nothing to do 
but to wait in the will of God till his change 
came : and so in much love they parted, he sig- 
nifying his love to, and unity with all Friendsia 
the truth.—After that, he lay sweetly retired, 
waiting for his change, and had his senses per- 
fectly and clear to the last, which was about eight 
the next morning ; at which time his wife came 
to his bedside and asked him how he did; he 
answered, ‘Oh, Jane, never such a good night 
as this :’’ at the same minute he shut his eyes, and 
with a hymn of prayer to God, offered up his 
last breath, and fell asleep, not so much as fetch- 
ing the least sigh, nor was any alteration seen ia 
his countenance. So easily and so quietly did 
he leave this world, in which he had known 
much exercise, and is gone to his everlasting 
rest, with God’s faithful servants. 

He finished this life the 26th of Tenth month, 
in the year 1695, about eight in the morning, at 
his house in Holywell lane, London, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 

Rom. viii. 18. For 1 reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time, are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed ia 
us. 


The Higher Law.—Human government is in- 
dispensable to the happiness and progress of hu- 


man society. Hence, God, in his wisdom and 
benevolence, wills its existence, and in this sense, 
and this alone, the powers that be are ordained 
by him. But civil government cannot exist if 
each individual may, at his pleasure, forcibly 
resist its injunctions. Therefore, christians are 
required to submit to the powers that be, whether 
a Nero or a slave-catching congress. But obe- 
dience to the civil rule often necessarily involves 
rebellion toGod. Hence we are warned by Christ 
and his apostles, and by the example of saints in 
all ages, in such cases, not to obey, but to sub- 
mit and suffer. We are to hold fast our allegl- 
ance to Jehovah, but at the same time not to 
take up arms to defend ourselves against the pen- 
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alties imposed by the magistrates for our disobe-| been kept closed by an internal pressure equal to'throat of the tunnel where the compressed air 
dience. Thus the divine sovereignty and the! five atmospheres) is overcome, and the air escapes which it conveys has to doits work. The inclined 
authority of human government are both main-| through the opening into the reservoir. The ad-'plane which we have already mentioned is self- 
tained. * * * * What was the “den” in| mission valve A is then closed, an escape valve p/acting, and is used for the purpose of bringing up 
which John Bunyan had his vision of the “Pil-|is opened, the water flows out of the pipe, and the materials required, and especially the large 
ims’ Progress?” A prison to which he was) the valve c being forced back by the compressed |stones ewployed in casing the tunnel with solid 
confined for years for refusing obedience to hu-|air in the reservoir keeps it there a close prisoner.|masonry. ‘The wagons that ascend and descend 
man laws. And what excuse did this holy man|The position of the valve o in the vertical cylinder |are large iron boxes of a kangaroo shape, the two 
make for conduct now denounced as wicked and| has been determined by experiment, and it has|front wheels being much smaller than those be- 
rebellious? “I cannot obey, but [ can suffer?’’| been so placed as to secure that the advancing | hind—an arrangement which enables the load to 
The Quakers have from the first refused to obey| column of water shall exactly reach it, and drive! keep a horizontal position during its steep journey 
the law requiring them to bear arms; yet they! into the reservoir the whole of the compressed air. ‘up the side of the mountain. In a yard that sur- 
have never been villified by our politicians as re-| Sometimes a little of the water, in what we might|rounds the workshop at the foot of the incline 
bels against the powers that be, nor sneered at for) almost call the eagerness of the chase, gets into; may be seen two large blocks of stone riddled 
their acknowledgment of a“ higher’ than human) the reservoir, just as part of a besieging force,|through and honeycombed with holes. These 
law. The Lord Jesus Christ, after requiring us! when it drives back a sortie of the garrison, gets/are pieces of rock on which experiments with the 
to love God and our neighbor, added, ‘‘ There is| within the gates; but this is remedied by asimple|perforating machines were made, and they look 
none other commandment greater than these.” —| arrangement which enables it to escape through |exactly as if they had been bored like wood with 
Wm. Jay. a tube. large gimlets. 
ee “At Fourneaux, different machinery is em-| ‘On a platform beside the entrance formed by 
The Tunnel through the Alps ployed. There is there a torrent called Charmaix, |scarping the rock there are workshops and a forge 
(Continued from page 34.) from which it would have been easy during part |like that of a blacksmith, where the business of 
“We have already said that the principle of/ of the year to obtain a fall of 26 metres (85-2 feet,)| preparing and sharpening the perforating rods or 
the modus operandi is the compression of the at-| which would compress the atmospheric air to one-|‘ needles’ is carried on. We saw large bundles of 
mosphere by means of water, so as to reduce its| sixth of its volume. But its flow is unequal, and \these lying on the ground, and they looked exactly 
volume and thereby increase its elastic pressure.| the water would be frequently insufficient for the | like alpenstocks—shorter, indeed, than those well- 
If a body of air is reduced to one-sixth of its or-| purpose. The Arc flows at the bottom of the}known walking-poles, but hardly thicker, with 
dinary bulk, it acquires an expansive force equal] valley, and has always enough water, but not a|the exception of such as are employed in drilling 
to that of six atmospheres, and this has been sufficient fall. By cutting a canal parallel to its|the central holes, as will be explained hereafter. 
found amply sufficient for all the purposes re-| course, a fall of nearly twenty feet was obtained, |They are made of tempered steel, and the points, 
quired. The problem was how to get a constant| but this was not enough. Pucps, therefore, are|or rather extremities, are about two inches in 
equable supply of air at this pressure, just as a| there employed, moved by hydraulic wheels, and | width, with a twist like that of an adze. Swarthy 
supply of steam at a given pressure is generated| there are two vertical iron columns, communicat-|men were actively employed in putting the ends 
by means of fire constantly kept up at a certain|ing with each other, in which water is allowed to/of these needles into the tire and hammering them 
degree of heat. It was, of course, easy to ascer-|rise to a certain height. An oscillating move-|when red hot upon the anvil, for the extremely 
tain what weight of water was sufficient to com-| ment is given to the water by means of a piston, | hard nature of the rock they have to attack makes 
press a given quantity of air to one-sixth part of|and it rises and falls alternately on the two|it necessary to sharpen them continually. 
its volume, and enable the opposing forees—|columns. When it rises, it compresses the air} ‘The arch of the tunnel is nearly a semicircle. 
namely, the elasticity of the air and the pressure|and forces it through an outlet valve; when it! It is 25 feet 34 inches wide at the base, 26 feet 
of the water—to exactly balance each other and falls, it creates a vacuum which is filled by air at|2} inches wide at the broadest part, and 2+ feet 
maintain a state of equilibrium. But the practi-/ atmospheric pressure. This is called the system |7 inches high. At Bardonneche, however, the 
cal difficulty was so to arrange the machinery as| a tromba, or pump-system, while that at Bardon-| height has been increased 11} inches. So much 
to have always at command a reservoir of com-|neche is called the system a colonna, from the/of the northern end as is finished is cased through- 
pressed air, like steam, ready for constant and|column of water employed. The escape of com-|out with stone, but at the southern end the sides 
immediate use. And here it was that the inge-| pressed air in the reservoirs is so small as to be|only are of stone and the vaulting is brick. Two 
nuity of the three Italian engineers was called|inappreciable. At Bardonneche they were left|lines of rails are laid down, and lead to the ad- 
into play. charged to the full for twenty-four consecutive |vanced gallery where the excavation is going on 
“At Bardonneche, at an elevation above the| days, and the loss was less than ;,/,5th part of in the manner we will now describe. 
mouth of the tunnel, there is a mountain torrent/the whole; nor was it possible to discover any (To be continued.) 
called Melezet, which is never frozen in the cold-| escape from the conduit pipe by carrying a light 
est winter. Ifa canal were traced from this at a| along it for a distance of more than two thousand The New View of Things.—It is an easy thing 
height of 160 feet above the works, it would be| yards. And hitherto all the complicated opera-/to dispute about truth ; and, to contend for one 
able to convey a mass of water with a moving force|tions have been carried on without any serious | way agaiust another, whilst we appear to have 
per second equal to 900 horse-power. But this| accident. Once, indeed, at an early period, the |time enough before us, to follow which we choose! 
18 more than was required, and a reservoir has| pipe which conveyed the water to grapple with| But when the soul is brought into that amazing 
been constructed at a height of 85-2 feet, which| its antagonist the air, burst, and a small deluge | state, in which an untried eternity is before it— 
gives a moving force of 208 horse-power. It must! was the consequence ; and on another the same|that which brings into peace with God—that— 
be borne in mind that the great object was to fill thing occurred to two of the tubes filled with com- \(eall it by what name you will—deride it how you 
areceptacle or reservoir of the proper strength| pressed air, which exploded with the noise of! may)—that which has power to support, to com- 
and solidity with compressed air, and keep it| artillery. But these are trifles; and there is per-| fort, and to direct, in times of tribulation—that 
there stored for use. Let us call this reservoir a.| haps no undertaking of any magnitude where the|jg found to be the truath—the tried and everlast- 
The water confined in pipes is admitted into the| feeling of security is more profound than that ing truth. —7Z'ruth’s Sirictures. 
compressing machine, which is like a huge in-| which is inspired by a visit to this gigantic stl 
verted syphon, by opening a valve B. The door,| work. ad ae 
80 to speak, of the reservoir to be filled is a valve| “ Little need be said of the conduit pipe itself.| Strength of Materials.—Lt isa remarkable fact 
“, which opens inwards, that is in the direction) We have already described how it is formed of that one of the most abundant materials in nature 
in which the water flows. When the valve B is| jointed sections, and we need only add that each |—iron—is the strongest of all known substances. 
opened, the water, obeying the hydrostatic law| extremity or nozzle at the point of junction is pro-| Made into the best steel, a rod of one fourth of an 
which makes it rise to the level of its origin,|tected by an inner collar of caoutchouc, and that|inch in diameter will sustain 9000 pounds before 
rushes forward and ascends a vertical cylinder|the pipe does not rest immediately upon the pil-|breaking; soft steel, 7000; iron wire, 6000 ; bar- 
Which communicates with the reservoir A by|lars of masonry, but upon short red cylindrical|iron, 4000; inferior bar-iron, 2000; cast-iron, 
means of the valve 8, forcing back the airas with| tubes exactly like drainage tiles placed ou the top 1000 to 3000; copper wire, 3000; silver, 2000 ; 
the blow of a battering-ram, until (the required| of these, the object being to give play to the|gold, 2500 ; tin, 300; cast zinc, 160; sheet zine, 
amount of pressure having been duly calculated|changes that take place in the diameter of the| 1000; cast lead, 55; milled lead, 200. Of wood, 
and provided for) it is compressed to one-sixth of| pipe as dilatation or contraction is produced by box and locust, the same size, will hold 1200 ; 
its volume, or, in other words, acquires an amount| heat or cold in the surrounding atmosphere. Let the toughest ash, 1000; elm, 800; beech, cedar, 
of pressure equal to six atmospheres. At this|us now follow the conduit pipe as it climbs up\white oak, pitch pine, 600; chestnut and soft 
point the resistance of the valve B (which has|the mountain side and plunges into the yawning| maple, 650 ; poplar, 400. A rod of iron is about 




















ten times as strong asa hemp cord. A rope an 
inch in diameter will bear about two and a half 
tons, but in practice it is not safe to subject it to 
astrain of more than about one ton. Half an inch 
in diameter, the strength will be one-quarter as 
much ; a quarter of an inch, one-sixteenth as 
much, and so on.— American Artisan. 
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THE INNER CALM. 
Calm me, my God, and keep me calm, 
While these hot breezes blow, 
Be like the night-dew’s cooling balm 
Upon earth’s fevered brow. 


Selected. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm; 
Let thine outstretched wing, 

Be like the shade of Elim’s palm 
Beside her desert spring. 


Yes, keep me calm, though loud and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet— 

Calm in the hours of solitude, 
Calm in the bustling street. 


Calm in the hour of buoyant health, 
Calm in my hour of pain, 

Calm in my poverty or wealth, 
Calm in my loss or gain. 


Calm in the sufferance of wrong, 
Like Him who bore my shame, 

Calm ‘mid the threatening, taunting throng, 
Who mock thy holy name. 


Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir ; 

Let not the tidings of the hour 
E’er find too fond an ear. 


Calm as the ray of sun or star 
Which storms assail in vain, 
Moving unruffied through earth’s war, 
The eternal calm to gain. 


Bonar. 





Selected. 
WAITING FOR CHRIST. 
We wait for Thee, all glorious One! 
We look for thine »ppearing ; 
We bear Thy name, and on the throne 
We see thy presence cheering. 
Faith even now 
» Uplifts its brow, 
And sees the Lord descending, 
And with Him bliss unending. 


We wait for Thee through days forlorn, 
In patient self-devial ; 
We know that Thou our guilt hath borne 
Upon thy cross of trial. 
And well may we 
Submit with Thee 
To bear the cross and love it, 
Until Thy hand remove it. 


We wait for Thee ; already Thou 
Hast all our heart’s submission! 
And though the spirit sees Thee now, 

We long for open vision ; 
When ours shall be 
Sweet rest with thee, 

And pure, unfading pleasure, 
And life in endless measure. 


We wait for Thee with certain hope— 
The time will soon be over: 
With childlike longing we look up 
Thy glory to discover. 
O bliss! to share 
Thy triumph there, 
When home, with joy and singing, 
The Lord his saints is bringing. 
From the German of Hiller. 





On Immediate Revelation.—It appears to me 
& great inconsistency, if not a great absurdity, to 
reject immediate revelation, and yet hold (what 
no christian can fail to hold) the duty of prayer. 
The latter supposes a direct or open communica- 
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tion or channel, from man’s heart to the Deity; | the wight of small means carefully and seduously 
the former, a direct and open communication from |applied, and, above all, of the power which an 
the Deity to man’s heart. jenergetic and upright character invariably exer. 
The inconsistency is this, that the communica-|cises upon the lives and conduct of others. 
tion should be open one way, and shut or imper| There is no discredit, but honor, in every right 
vious, the other. The absurdity is, that as the|walk of industry, whether it be in tilling the 
Deity knows the want of the heart without being | ground, making tools, weaving fabrics, or selling 
informed, and, as in many particular cases the|the products behind a counter. A youth may 
heart cannot know the will of the Deity, unless |handle a yard-stick, or measure a piece of ribbon ; 
his will be revealed, the presumption would be,!and there will be no discredit in doing so unless 
that the communication from the Deity to the)\he allows his mind to have no higher range than 
heart is the more wanted of the two.—dJ. G. |the stickand ribbon; to be asshort as the one, and 
Bevan. las narrow as the other. “Let not those blush 


————— +.» 
Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 37.) 
It was scarcely to have been expected, that one 


of the most difficult and apparently impossible of! 


things, the reclamation of criminals, should have 
been not only attempted, but accomplished, by a 
man working for weekly wagesinafoundry! Yet 
this work was done by Thomas Wright when em- 
ployed with the Messrs. Ormerod, at Manchester. 
Accident first directed his attention to the difficulty 
encountered by liberated convicts in returning to 
habits of honest industry. His mind was possessed 
by the subject; and to remedy the evil became 
the purpose of his life. He did not neglect his 
work, for he honorably performed his duties as a 
foundry-man, and his working and business qual- 
ities were so highly prized by his employers, that 


he was gradually raised to the post of foreman of 


his shop. Nor did he neglect his family, for, 
upon comparatively smal] means, he respectably 
brought up a large family. Though he worked 
from six in the morning till six at night, still 
there were leisure minutes that he could call his 
own,—niore especially his Sundays,—and these he 
employed in the service of convicted criminals; a 
class then far more neglected than they are now. 
But a few minutes a day, well employed, can effect 


\who have,”’ said Fuller, “ but those who have not 


a lawful calling.’ And Bishop Hall said, “Sweet 
is the destiny of all trades, whether of the brow 
‘or of the mind.” Men who have raised them. 
selves from a humble calling, need not be ashamed, 
‘but rather ought to be proud of the difficulties 
they have surmounted. The laborer on his feet 
‘stands higher than the nobleman on his knees, 
|An American President, when asked what was 
‘his coat-of-arms, remembering that he had been 
a hewer of wood in his youth, replied, “ A pair 
of shirt-sleeves.’” Lord Tenderden was proud to 
point out to his son the shop in which his father 
had shaved for a penny. A French doctor once 
taunted Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, who had 
been a tallow-chandler in his youth, with the 
meanness of his origin, to which Flechier replied, 
‘“‘If you had been born in the same condition that 
I was, you would still have been but a maker of can- 
dles.”’ Some small spirits, ashamed of their origin 
are always striving toconceal it, and by the efforts 
they make to do so, betray themselves ; like that 
worthy but stupid Yorkshire dyer, who, having 
gained his money by honest chimney-sweeping, 
and feeling ashamed of chimneys, built his house 
without one, sending all his smoke into the shaft 
jof his dye-works. The benevolent Sir Thomas 
Bernard, one of the best practical philanthropists 





a great deal ; and it will scarcely he credited, that |of his day, in his “ Tracts for bettering the Con- 
in ten years this working man, by steadfastly |dition of the Poor,’ makes honorable mention of 
holding to his purpose, succeeded in rescuing not|«‘a very intelligent and valuable man, David Por- 
fewer than three hundred felons from continuance | ter, a master chimney-sweeperin Welbeck Street,” 


in alife of villany! He cameto be regarded as the| who is another good illustration of the force of, 


moral physician of the Manchester Old Bailey ; diligence and well-doing. In early boyhood Por- 
and when the Chaplain and all others failed,/ter was kidvapped for a sweep; the condition of 
Thomas Wright often succeeded. Children he|climbing-boys at the time being one almost of 
thus restored healed to their parents; sons and|slavery. The boy, however, had energy of body 
daughters otherwise lost to their homes ; and many |and mind, and survived the privations of his un- 


a returned convict did he contrive to settle down 
to honest and industrious pursuits. The task 
was by no meanseasy. It required money, time, 
prudence, and above all, character, and the confi- 
dence which character invariably inspires. The 
most remarkable circumstance of all is, that 
Wright relieved many of these poor outcasts out 
of the comparatively small wages earned by him 
at foundry work. He did all this on an income 
which did not average, during his working career 
1007. per annum; and yet while he was able to 
bestow substantial aid on criminals, to whom he 
owed no more than the service of kindness which 
every human being owes to another, he also 


maintained his own family in comfort, and was, by | 


frugality and carefulness, enabled to lay by a store 
of savings against his approaching old age, Every 
week he apportioned his income with deliberate 
care ; so much for the indispensable necessaries 
of food and clothing, so much for the landlord, so 
much for the schoolmaster, so much for the poor 
and needy; and the lines of distribution were 
resolutely observed. By such means did this 


fortunate class. At eighteen years of age he com- 
menced business as a sweep on his own account. 
When employment was slack in his trade, he 
sought and found it in others; in summer and 
harvest time he went into Lincolnshire and worked 
at farm labor, always bringing home a little store 
of savings. But he did not neglect his miod; 
above all, he did not forget the hardships endured 
by the poor little climbing-boys ; all of which he 
had himself passed through. He therefore de- 
voted his leisure,—snatched from a busy life,—to 
‘write a treatise on the subject, which he printed 
and distributed amongst influential persons, there- 
‘by initiating, as Granville Sharp had done, the 
‘movement which issued in the amelioration of 
ithe sufferings of this class. David Porter, by his 
frugality, industry, and application to business, 
eventually realized a large fortune, at the same 
time promoting the comforts of his boys and work- 
men in a manner altogether unknown and unusual 
at the time. On Sir Thomas Bernard asking 
David Porter how he had succeeded in his busi- 
ness, and accumulated so large a fortune, he an- 


| 





humble workman pursue his great work, with the| 
results we have so briefly described. His career 
affords one of the most remarkable and striking 
illustrations of the force of purpose in a man, of 


swered, ‘“ By never having an idle hour or an idle 
guinea.” ‘This was his whole secret. 

Nothing however is more common than energy 
in money-making, quite independent of any higher 
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object than its accumulation. A man who devotes 
himself to this pursuit, body and soul, can scarcely 
fail to become rich; very little brains will do; 
spend less than you earn ; add guinea to guinea; 
scrape and save ; and the pile of gold will gradu- 
ally rise. John Foster quoted a striking illustra- 
tion of what this.kind of determination will doin 
money-making. A young man who ran through 
his patrimony, spending it in profligacy, was at 
length reduced to utter want and despair. He 
rushed out of his house intending to put an end 
to his life, and stopped on arriving at an eminence 
overlooking what were once his estates. He sat 
down, ruminated for a time, and rose with the de- 
termination that he would recover them. He 
returned to the streets, saw a load of coals which 
had been shot out of a cart on to the pavement 
before a house, offered to carry them in, and was 
employed. He thus earned a few pence, reques- 
ted some meat and drink as a gratuity, which 
was given him, and the pennies were laid by. 
Pursuing this menial labor, he earned and saved 
more pennies; accumulated sufficient to enable 
him to purchase some cattle, the value of which 
he understood, and these he sold to advantage. 
He now pursued money with a step as steady as 
time, and un appetite as keen as death ; advancing 
by degrees into larger and larger transactions, 
until at length he became rich. The result was, 
that he more than recovered his possessions, and 
died an inveterate miser. When he was buried, 
mere earth went to earth. With a nobler spirit, 
the same determination might have enabled such 
a man to bea benefactor to others as well as him- 
self. But the life and its end in this was alike 
sordid. 

The saving of money for the mere sake of it, is 
but a mean thing, even though earned by honest 
work ; but where earned by dice-throwing, or spec- 
ulation, and without labor, it is still worse. To 
provide for others and for our own comfort and 
independence in old age, is honorable, and greatly 
to be commended ; but to hoard for mere wealth’s 
sake is the characteristic of the narrow-souled 
and the miserly. Itis against the growth of this 
habit of inordinate saving, that the wise man 
needs most carefully to guard himself ; else, what 
in youth was simple economy, may in old age 
grow into avarice, and what was a duty in 
the one, may become a vice in the other. It 
is the love of money—not money itself—which 
is “ the root of evil,’”’—a love which narrows and 
cvntracts the soul, and closes it against generous 
life and action. Hence, Sir Walter Scott makes 
one of his characters declare that “the penny 
siller slew mair souls than the naked sword slew 
bodies.” It is one of the defects of business too 
exclusively followed, that it insensibly tends toa 
mechanism of character. The business man gets 
into a rut, and often does not look beyond it. If 
he lives for himself only, he becomes apt to regard 
other human beings only in so far as they minis- 
ter to his ends. Take a leaf from such men’s 
ledger, and you have their life. It is said of one 
of our most eminent moderao men of business— 
withal a scrupulously honorable man—who spent 
his life mainly in money-making, and succeeded, 
that when upon his death-bed, he turned to his 
favorite daughter, and said solemnly to her, 
“ Hasn’t it been a mistake, ?” He bad been 
thinking of the good which other men of his race 
had done, and which he might have done, had 
he not unhappily found exclusive money-making 
to be a mistake when it was too late to remedy it ; 
and, when he must leave behind him his huge 
pile of gold, the accumulation of which had 
been almost’ the sole object of his life. 

(To be continued.) 


























For “The Friend.” 
Yearly Meeting Business—its Character and 
Management—No, 2 


Can an honest inquirer fail to see in the pro- 


visions of our Discipline, that the administration 
thereof, from first to last, is a work of love? Even 
the final testimony of disownment is no anathema; 
but simply a declaration to all whom it may con- 
cern, that such an one is no longer a member in 
church fellowship with us; though we desire he 
may by the power of grace through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, become prepared either for 
restoration, or introduction to that fellowship.}|; 
To gather, and to bind, in the Oneness implied 


by that memorable declaration of our Holy Head 
‘*Qne is your Master even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren ;” to build one another up on our com- 
mon faith in Him, to watch over one another for 
good—not for fault-finding but for helping and 
healing;—to maintain a just gospel subordination 
and authority, as well as to stir one another up, 
by the fresh outpourings of the precious unction 
known to the seed of life, was the Yearly Meet- 
ing fully constituted in 1685; to be regularly 
held apnoually. It is an interesting and signif- 
cant fact that the beginning of the annual meet- 
ings of ministers and elders was at the seventh 
hour on the first day of the week. 

For such work, then, surely all labourers should 
go up to the solemn assembly having their feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace ; 
set for the defence of that Gospel, and bound to 
do only the Lord’s work at his own bidding ; ac- 
cording to the fresh openings of the Life which 
“is hid with Christ in God;” and to do that, 
even should it be contrary to reasonings previously 
entertained, not in the light of Truth. The feel- 
ing that there is a “Head” —an High Priest for 
ever—and that He is “ Head over all things unto 
his church,” should rest as a mantle on every 
spirit, and as a canopy over the whole assembly, 
to suppress all risings and unseemly exposures of 
self-love, party-aims, prejudice, and mere human 
contrivings; though they may seek an introduc- 
tion under a_plea of the requirements of sound 
doctrine or mbrality. 

‘These considerations arose and were principally 
penned soon after our last Yearly Meeting. They 
have been withheld with others, under the same 
title, in the hope that some abler contributor 
might be led to communicate something better of 
the same tenor. Y. W. 

Germantown, Pa., 9th mo. 24th, 1865. 

For “The Friend.” 


A Few Words of Sarah Grubb for the Burden 
Bearers. 


“‘ How excellent, yea! how much to be desired, 
is that state wherein, through holy chastisement 
and suffering for the seed’s sake, that precious 
seal of adoption, the language of Abba, Father, is 
feelingly obtained and breathed! This is indeed 
a something in ourselves wherein we can rejoice ; 
an unmerited gift which excludes all boasting; a 
preservative from moving in the line of others’ 
experience, further than it is made our own, or 
from having our rejoicirfg in them. 

‘“« Were the active embers of our Society more 
generally and individually gathered to this deep 
inward feeling of the life of Truth, and the evi- 
dence of its operations in themselves, how much 
more effectual would their labours be in building 
up one another in the most holy faith! I am 
afraid for myself ; I long to be more truly weighty 
in my own spirit; not to assume a consequence 
amongst men, or to plume myself with borrowed 
feathers; but really to be preserved in company 


with the seed ; and through its operations to live, 


move, and have my being, in the church especi- 


ally.” 


These seemed to me, as my eye rested on them 
this afternoon, se pertinent and refreshing, that 
my heart was expanded in the desire, that some 
others might take courage, and derive some in- 
struction from the revival of them. YW: 

Ninth month 24th, 1865. 


————_~+2—___—__ 


Damascus, 


This city of Damascus was old before Balbec 
and Palmyra were founded, and Balbec and Pal- 
myra had been in ruins a thousand years when 
America was discovered. Even Moses gives us 
no clue to its origin. It was already a well known 
city when Abraham dwelt in the plain of Mamre. 
The Patriarch’s steward was “‘ Eliezer of Damas- 
cus.” Contewporaneous with all history, from 
the date of Abraham to the present time, it stands 
in this year of grace, 1865, fresh and young and 
vigorous, bearing fewer marks of extreme age 
than Rome, or even Edinburg. With forty-five 
miles and two ranges of mountains between it 
and the sea; with the desert of the Hauran around 
it; never inhabited by a people of great enter- 
prise ; surrounded by desert tribes of savage habits; 
without commerce; without art—for four hun- 
dred years it has been persistently prosperous. 
Twice it has been the capital of a great empire. 
Twice it has been swept with the besom of de- 
struction, only to re-appear with new vigour. Six 
different great nationalities have held it in their 
power. Five of them have gove to decay, and 
the sixth is fast going after them ; yet it wears to- 
day the beauty of its youth, its white house- 
tops, and marble minarets and gleaming cres- 
cents glancing out from amid the grey of the 
olive, the green of the walnut, and the purple of 
the promegranate, laughing at the ages gone, as 
its fountains laugh at the wasted streams of the 
desert. One of its own writers has said, ‘“‘ Though 
old as history itself, thou art fresh as the breath 
of spring, blooming as thine own rose bed, fra- 
grant as thine own orange-flower, O Damascus, 
pearl of the East.’ Shortly after the death of 
Mohammed, the Saracens took it, and soon made 
it the capital of the Moslem empire. Eastward 
and westward that strange power grew till Damas- 
cus was the seat of an authority which reached 
from the Himalayas to the Atlantic shore. The 
sword of Islam ravaged the world, and brought 
its trophies hither. The church of John the 
Baptist was made the Great Mosque, and deco- 
rated with the plunder of East and West. Wealth 
flowed ip at the gates, and luxury dwelt io the 
palaces, and marble halls, and inlaid fountains 
and divans sparkling with gems. Noureddin 
fostered schools. There were libraries, too, filled 
with the literature of the khalifs. The crusaders 
attacked the city but were beaten back by Saladin. 
For four hundred years the Saracens enjoyed their 
ill gotten wealth, but the day of vengeance came 
at last. Tamerlane, whom the Arab writers term 
El Wahsh, ‘‘ the wild beast,’”’ and whose motto 
was, “‘ Earth should have but one master, asthere 
is but one God in heaven,” laid siege to the city. 
It surrendered, and the conqueror, first receiving 
redemption money from every male citizen, after- 
wards gave up the city to his troops, urging them 
by an exciting speech to indiscriminate slaughter. 
They needed no urging. Their prisoners were 
helpless, and for days these Tartar savages revel- 
led in deeds of bloodshed and cruelty. The city 
soon recovered again, and in 1516 was taken by 
the Turks, who hold it to this day. It is now 
the head of a large Turkish pashalic, extending 
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from near Aleppo on the north to Petra on the|love to her dear husband, and dear Daniel Gould 
south, and from Lebanon on the west to the ruins|and friends. At another time she said to friends 
of Palmyra on the east, including the vast plains|that were with her. ‘Have your eyes to God, 
of the Hauran.—Letter from Damascus in Ver-|whom I desire may support the little remnant that 
mont Chronicle. is left behind. There are but a few, but the Lord 
is all sufficient; and as you are faithful, you will 
be preserved ; for indeed there are a few that have 
the weight of Truth upon their spirits. The Lord, 
if it be his will, will raise up standard-bearers, and 
carry on his own work.’ At another time she 
said, ‘Surely people had need have nothing to do 
at this time but to wait upon God, when it shall 
please him to remove them; and if it be so with 
me, Uh how will many do when their dying hour 
approaches !’ Then said, ‘ Lord hasten thy work, 
for there is no ease upon this feather bed for my 
body, but I shall be at ease when my body is laid 
in its cold bed of clay.’ Some hours before she 
departed, she desired all friends to go to bed, and 
took her leave of them, as if she was going to her 
long home, as indeed she was. A little before 
she departed, the Lord gave her ease which she 
said she never expected in her body, for which 
she praised the name of the Lord; so lay still 
afterwards and all was well with her, being freed 
from the pangs of death, as appeared by her 
patient waiting the appointed time of the Lord, 
as if she was slumbering. In that quiet stillness 
she continued till she gave up the ghost, and no 
doubt but she is blessed ; as she lived in the Lord, 
she died in him, and rests from her labours and 
her good works follow her.” 


me 
From “ The Family Treasury.” 


The Samaritans. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

But it may be asked, if they were foreign colo- 
nists why did they adopt the Jewish ritual, and 
why do they still venerate the Jewish law. The 
reasons are obvious: First, they received the in- 
structions of the Jewish priest, and they feared to 
neglect God, whom they supposed to be the tute- 
lary deity of their adopted country; and second, 
we are told by Josephus that the son of a Jewish 
high-priest, having married a daughter of Sanbal- 
lat, Persian governor of Samaria, was expelled 
from Jerusalem. His father-in-law built a temple 
on Mount Gerizim, and made him high-priest in it. 
Sichem, at the foot of the holy mount, became 
henceforth the capital of the Samaritan sect, and, 
under its Greek name, Nabulus, Neapolis, “ new 
city,” it still continues so. 

On the building of the temple on Gerizim, and 
the consecration of the Aaronic high- priest, Jewish 
refugees and outlaws found an asylum and a home 
among the Samaritans. These amalgamated with 
the old heathen colonists. About that time, pro- 
bably, they obtained a copy of the Jewish Law, 
rejecting the other books of the Old Testament, 
because there was much in them opposed to their 
views, and subversive both of their faith and their 
traditions. 

These facts explain the origin of that enmity 
which subsisted in our Lord’s time between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. They explain also in 
a great measure the principal differences which 
are found to exist between the Jewish and Samari- 
tan copies of the Pentatéuch, the latter having 
been altered in a few places to adapt it more 
to their position and opinions. These facts 
also serve ina remarkable manner to establish the 





For “The Friend.” 

In the fourth part of Piety Promoted, page 348, 
there is an account of Margaret Berry who, I 
suppose, died in the year 1688, a part of which I 
felt disposed to copy for insertion in the columns 
of “ The Friend,” it is as follows: 

“ Margaret Berry, wife of William Berry, of 
Choptank, in Maryland, was a mother in Israel, 
a teacher of good things, desired the good of all, 
and the Lord was with her. She was of a meek 
spirit, diligent in meeting, and stirred up Friends 
thereunto. Faithful to the Lord in all her trials 
and exercises she met with in this world, not will- 
ing to gratify the world’s spirit; but ready to 
testify against all superfluity in what kind soever, 
as in apparel or other ways. She went plain and 
decent, in modest apparel, with sobriety, and was 
exemplary therein to young women, preferring a 
meek and quiet spirit as the best ornament, will- 
ing to do good to all, especially to the household 
of faith, careful to see all things in order in her 
family, discreet, chaste, obedient in her place, 
ready to give up her husband freely to the Lord’s 
service cven to the last, and loved unity amongst 
Friends. 

“« And as she lay upon her death-bed, her hus- 
band being from home in the service of Truth, 
with Daniel Gould, of Rhode Island, in and about 
Accomack, before several Friends, she said, ‘I 
am freely given up to the will of the Lord, and if 
it be his will to remove me hence, I am well satis- 
fied with what his will and pleasure is, and am 
satisfied that I shall lay down my head in peace 
with him, blessed be his name for ever. And 
though my pain be great upon my outward man, 
I am kept and borne above my pain, through the 
goodness of the Lord, in that [ have nothing laid 
to my charge; but that I have discharged my 
conscience in his sight, by his assisting power.’ 
Finding herself very weak in body, not knowing 
how short her time might be, she desired her 
brother Pitt to write what she had on her mind 
by way of a will ; and said, at that time, ‘I would 
have all left to my dear husband, if living; and 
if any part of what I have done, or the whole, be 
not agreeable to his mind, he may void it at his 
pleasure ; for I would not do any thing that should 
grieve him, for he never deserved it at my hands.’ 

“The day she departed, several friends being 
there, she desired them to be called together, and 
said, ‘I have something to say, if the Lord en- 
able me. As touching my burial, my dear hus- 
band being from home, it must be left to you; 
and I desire there may be nothing of great pre- 
paration for the same ; though some may say it is 
covetousness, it matters not. We have enough, 
but [ am against gratifying the world’s spirit ; for 
since I professed the Truth, I never had unity 
with superfluities at burials or marriages, espe- 
cially at burials, and have borne my testimony 
often against such things, as some of you are my 
witnesses ; and my dear husband is one with me, 
and I know if such a thing should be at my burial 
it would grieve him, who is gone upon ‘I'ruth’s 
account, and I have freely given him up. So if 
any Friend have any thing to object, they may|high antiquity, and substantial integrity of the 
freely speak.’ Mosaic record. For two-and-twenty centuries 

“All Friends were one with herin that concern,/and more, the Jews have had no dealings with 
and she further said, ‘I desire you may all keep|the Samaritans; and yet we have the Pentateuch 
in unity, and be of one mind.’ She desired James|transmitted to us through these rival, hustile 
Berry to make her coffin, being cheerful in her|channels, at least from the period when that 
spirit; and desired friends to remember her dear|rivalry and hostility began. There could have 








































been no eollusion, no interchange of copies, no 
critical comparison of texts in the interval. It ig 
remarkable that from the time of Jerome, in the 
fifth century, down to the beginning of the seven. 
teenth century, the existence of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch was unknown to critical scholars. In 
the year 1616 a copy was procured in Damascus, 
and transmitted to the Library of the Oratoire at 
Paris. 

The modern history of the Samaritans is a 
mournful one—a long tale of oppression, persecu- 
tion and slaughter. They have been gradually 
wasting away for ages past. In the twelfth cen- 
tury there was a large community in Caesarea of 
Palestine ; only two centuries ago they had settle- 
ments in Cario, Gaza, and Damascus. Now these 
are all gone. The whole nation of the Samaritans 
is clustered together in Nabulus, and does not 
number more than a hundred and fifty souls. 


THE PASSOVER. 


The most interesting of the Samaritan festivals, 
and the most important in a Biblical point of view, 
is the Passover. It isthe only modern representa- 
tion of that solemn ordinance instituted in Egypt 
more than three thousand years ago. In many 
points the Mosaic laws and regulations regarding 
it are kept to the letter. The lambs are chosen 
on the tenth of the month Nisan (Exod. xii. 3) ; 
they must be males of the first year, without blem- 
ish (ver. 5.); they are slain on the fourteenth 
day of the month, between the two evenings (be- 
tween sunset and dusk, ver. 6). The ordinance 
is observed on the top of Mount Gerizim, because 
the Samaratans say that is the-place which the 
Lord hath chosen (Deut. xvi. 6). 

During a visit to Nabulus, in the spring of 1857, 
I had an opportunity of witnessing a part of this 
festival, and I shall now tell my readers as nearly 
as possible what I saw. I may state that I did 
not know until I had ascended Gerizim that it 
was the time of the festival. Had I known I 
should have made my arrangements for seeing 
tht whole ceremony, as others have done since. 

I reached Nabulus in the forenoon from Samaria, 
and took up my quarters in the house of a native 
christian. Early in the afternoon I set out for 
the top of Gerizim to inspect the ruins, taking 
with me my servant, and the son of my host as 
guide. The path at first lies up the beautiful 
wooded glen at the opening of which the town is 
built ; then turning sharply to the left it zigzags 
up a shelving bank to the summit of the ridge. 
This I reached in half an hour. Here there was 
spread out before me an undulating table-land, 
covered with jagged limestone rocks, and inter- 
spersed with little patches of cultivated ground. 
To the east, half a mile distant, is a rocky knoll, 
eighty toa hundred feet high, crowned by a domed 
wely, and heaps of ruins. At its western base I 
was surprised to see a circlet of tents, with groups 
of men and women around them. 

‘Who are these people,” I said to the guide, 
“and why are they encamped here.” 

“ Samaritans,” he replied ; ‘ they came up this 
morning to celebrate their great feast.” 

‘¢ When does the feast take place ?”’ 

‘“‘ To-day at sunset they killthe lambs, and eat 
them during the night.” 

‘“‘ Do they permit strangers to see the ceremony 
or to remain with them?” I asked. 

“They do not like the presence of strangers; 
and no one is allowed to go near the spot where 
they roast and eat the lambs. But perhaps they 
will not object to you as an Englishman: they 
respect all Englishmen.” 

I walked along a beaten path which winds 
among rocks, and cairns of stones and little fields, 
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to the encampment. Here there is a level area, 
about an acre in extent, encircled by flat stones 
like the foundations of some old building. On 
its western side the tents were pitched, facing the 
top of Gerizim. On its eastern, in front of the 
camp, Was a trench some six or seven feet long, 
and two deep, now filled with brushwood and dry 
sticks; beside it stood two large metal pots con- 
taining water. A few feet distant was a circular 
pit, three feet in diameter and about seven deep, 
also in part filled with sticks and brushwood ; and 
I observed a small pile of dried brambles near it. 
A few of the older men were reciting portions of 
the Law when I went up; they gave me no salu- 
tation, and in fact did not appear to notice me at 
all. The great bulk of people were in the tents 
reposing, in preparation, I presume, for the ex- 
citing duties of the evening and night. 

Passing on I went up tothe summit of Gerizim, 
about two hundred yards distant. The ruins con- 
sist of the foundations and portions of walls of a 
massive building, some two hundred and fifty 
feet square, having towers at the angles. The 
north-eastern tcwer is now a Muslem Wely, or 
saints’ tomb, and is covered with a white dome, 
which forms a conspicuous object overall the sur- 
rounding country. Adjoining this on the north 
is a group of buildings. The whole structure was 
manifestly a fortress, perhaps erected at different 
periods, which would account for the irregularity. 
The walls are from sixto nine feet thick, the 
stones very large, and the style of masonry what 
is called Roman rustic. I noticed several old 
tanks and wells in and around the ruins. Just 
outside the western wall is a range of large flat 
stones—some say ten, others twelve, but the place 
is so strewn with stones that we may increase or 
diminish the number at pleasure. Beneath these, 
tradition tells us, are placed the twelve stones 
taken by command of Joshua from the bed of the 
Jordan, at the time of the passage of the Israelites 
(Josh. iv. 3). On asking my guide about thew 
he told me two or three different stories about 
these stones, and concluded by saying ‘ God 
knoweth the truth.” 

A little south of these ruins is a smooth surface 
of natural rock, of an oval shape, forty-five feet 
across, declining gently towards a rough, rock- 
hewn pit on its western side. This is the shrine 
—the holy place of the Samaritans, on approach- 
ing which they always take off their shoes, and 
towards which they turnin prayer. On this rock, 
they affirm, Abraham sacrificed the ram instead 
of his son ; on it Jacub saw the vision of the lad- 
der, and named it Bethel; on it the ark was 
placed, and the tabernacle set up by Joshua. 
Round the rock are traces of old walls, far more 
ancient looking than those of the castle ; and they 
probably belonged to the temple built there in the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

The view from the summit is one of the most 
extensive in Palestine, reaching from Gilead on 
the east to the Mediterranean. Nabulus is hid 
beneath the western brow of the ridge ; but Ebal 
is in full view, and its rugged sides sink into the 
gteen yale that separate the two mountains. 
Looking down the north-eastern declivity, I saw 
far beneath me the little knoll of ruins marking 
the place of Jacob’s well; and out beyond it, 
at the foot of Ebal, the white walls of Jo- 
teph’s tomb. The beautiful green plain of Mukhna 
Was spread out before me along the eastern base 
of Gerizim; and on its opposite side, in a little 
nook, I saw the village of Salim, doubtless identi- 
eal with that “Shalem, a city of Shechem”’ 
Where Jacob pitched his tent on his return from 
Padan-aram (Gen. xxxiii. 18). 

While wrapt in the contemplation of this wide 


landscape, and the sacred memories which it calls| whom “ hath not kissed him,’’ but I do believe 
up, my guide hastily called out, “‘ Come, sir, come|the Lord, in unfailing merey, is bringing His 
and see, they are commencing the sacrifice.” 1|work again upon the wheel, and that He will yet 
hastened over to the westcrn side of the ruins, and|more and more effectually revive it, as “in the 
saw a group of eight or ten men, mostly clothed in| midst of the years.’ So that I would not have 
long white robes, standing beside the circular pit|us to be discouraged ; neither grow weary or faint 
reciting some form of prayer with their faces to the|in our minds; but rather let the hands that hang 
holy place on the summit. After several prostra-|down be lifted up, and the feeble knees con- 
tions, one of them kindled the brushwood in the/|firmed ; for the Lord is remembering Sion, He 
pit, and another threw on additional fuel. They | will rebuild her waste places, so that she shall yet 
then went to the trench and lighted a fire there. |become the “ perfection of beauty and the joy of 
All the full grown wen, amounting to forty or more, the whole earth.” “Therefore, rejoice ye with 
now came out of the tents, and ranging themselves| Jerusalem, and be glad with her, all ye that love 
behind the others, joined in the recitations and|her; rejoice for joy with her, all ye that mourn 
prostrations. This continued without intermis-|for her, that ye may suck and be satisfied with 
sion to nearly sunset. Then I observed a number |the breasts of her consolation ; that ye may milk 
of youths—six or’seven—retire from the main jout and be delighted with the abundance of her 
body and go behind the camp; they soon returned, |glory. The cause is not ours; ‘if thou doest well 
leading or driving six lambs. shall thou not be accepted?” Let others do what 

I now left the ruins, and went down to a pro-|they will ; let them choose and worship what gods 
jecting rock, some sixty or seventy yards south-/they please, “‘as-for me and my house we will 
east of the assembly, where I had a complete view | serve the Lord :’’ let us thus consider and resolve. 
of the ceremony without being so near as to give} What! though many are offended in Christ, and 
annoyance, or to attract special notice. By the|draw back from following Him, shall we also go 
help of a good field-glass I watched intently every |away? God forbid this should ever be the case 
act and motion. with any who have known Him, and that with 

The moment the sun sank beneath the horizon,|Him are the rewards of eternal life. Oh! that 
the priest, raising his voice, repeated very rapidly |we might be encouraged to persevere in faithful- 
the words of Exod. xii. 6, ‘“‘ And the whole as-|ness, under every permitted dispensation, whether 
sembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it/to ourselves or the church of Christ?” Leaving 
between the two evenings ;” and while the words |the effects and consequences of things to Him, 
still hung upon bis lips, and those of the people; who hath the control of times and seasons, let us 
that joined him, the lambs were seized, thrown be resigned to our various allotments, and not 
on their backs, and stabbed in the throat. As|murmur at the cup which our Father hath given 
they lay there struggling, the youths who slaugh-|uys. Remember we are but servants and stewards ; 
tered them dipped their fingers in the flowing |that it will be enough for us, if we be found faith- 
blood, and going back touched the faces of some |ful. What! though that part of the vineyard be 
women and children who stood in the tent doors. | unpleasant to labour in; though there be not 
I did not observe any sprinkling of blood. Re-| many mighty works to be done, because of unbe- 
turning, the youths spread out the still quivering |lief; though the fields should not be white unto 
bodies, and taking water from the pots, now!harvest, but rather the fallow ground want plow- 
boiling on the fire in the trench, they poured it ing up, that the thorns and briers may be con- 
over them, and stripped off the fleeces. Portions isumed ; nay, though none should believe our re- 
—the right fore-leg and entrails—were then cut | port, and “though Israel be not gathered,” those 
off, and burned on the fire ; afterwards each lamb | who have been careful to abide in their lot, who 
was pierced lengthwise by a wooden spit with a |have been attentive to the voice of the true Shep- 
cross bar near the extremity, and carefully placed /herd, and given the people warning from Him, 
on end in the circular pit, which was now heated |«« shall be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and 
like an oven. Sticks were then placed in order |their God shall be their strength.” 





over the mouth of the pit, and moist earth heaped | 
upon them so as to completely to close it up. 
There the bodies were to remain till fully roasted, 
according to the command—* They shall eat the 


| I wish for thee; my dear friend, careful, rever- 
‘ent attention, and humble obedience to every 
manifestation of duty; and that hereby thou 
mayst increase in true riches. 





flesh in that night, roast with fire,. . . . eat not 
of it raw, nor sodden at all with water, but roast 
with fire.” 


I am thy affectionate friend, 
Joun THORP. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 7, 1865. 








(To be continued.) 








Selected for “The Friend.” 
MANcHEsTER, 10th mo. 26th, 1786. 
My Dear Friend,—I am obliged to thee for the : 
particular account of the state of the church in A correspondent calls our attention to the 
, though, alas! it is a very poor one; and article on “ velocity page 31, in our 4th num- 
I am afraid such is the case too generally amongst | ber, as being liable to mislead. It should have 
us everywhere. Why it is so, the cause is as|been credited to “The Scientific American,” in 
obvious as are the effects; the people have for-|the ninth number of which journal we find the 
saken the Lord, and gone after other gods; and | following explanation : tee 
therefore it is that the Lord’s heritage is become! “‘ The law applies only to bodies rising and fall- 
desolate, and “the daughter of Sion covered with ine ina vacuum. The resistance of the air di- 
a cloud.” Yet, however discouraging the present |minishes the velocity both of the ascent and the 
situation of things may appear ; however affecting |descent, and this resistance is greater in propor- 
the prevailing desolation, so that the standard. |tion to the weight, in the case of small balls, than 
bearers may be ready to faint, and like poor Elijah, |in that of large ones. 
may be ready to think and conclude that they 
only are left, and their lives also are in danger, 
I do believe there is not only left a “ seven thou. The cattle plague was on the increase in England. The 


sand” amongst us, “all the knees” of whom | Liverpool Albian says, that Benjamin, late rebel Secre- 
“have not bowed to Baal, and every mouth” of|tary of State, intends to join the English bar. The 











SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 
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Irish police continue to make arrests of Fenians. They| Mississippi —Gov. Sharkey, on the 29th ult., issued a 
blockaded Parliament street in Dublin, taking posses-|proclamation accepting the proposition of Colonel S. 
sion of the “Irish People” newspaper office, and arrest-|Thomas, Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 
ed twenty persons. Some arrests were also made in|Bureau of Mississippi, transferring the right of trying 
Cork. A meeting of more than one hundred magistrates | all cases in which the rights of freedmen are involved 
took place recently in Cork, to consider the security of|from the Freedmen’s Bureau to civil authority, upon 
the public peace as menaced by Fenian movements. |condition that the provisional government of that State 
The proceedings were private, but the Cork Hzamimer | will take for their mode of procedure the law now in 
says, they resulted in the unanimous adoption of a me- | force, except so far as these laws make a distinction on 
morial to the government praying for an immediate in-|account of colour. The proclamation declares that 
crease in the police and military force. The Morning|negroes sball be protected in person and property, 
Post asserts editorially, that the American government thereby establishing the principles entitling negoes to 
is strongly opposed to the Fenians and will do all in its ;sue and be sued, and making them competent witnesses 
power to defiat them. It says President Johnson and |according to the laws of evidence. Accounts from the 
Secretary Seward are animated by the most friendly |northeastern section of Mississippi represent the pros- 
sentiments towards England, and the latter has com-| pect of the next cotton crop as poor. No preparations 
municated Fenian movements to the British Cabinet. bave been made, the freedmen being unwilling to con- 
Lord John Russell's letter to the British agents abroad |tract for their labour. The planters, however, will use 
censures the German Powers for the part they have/|all their exertions to raise a crop. 
taken in the Scbleswig-Holstein affair, and says force| Philadelphia.—Mortality last wéek, 248. 
alone is the power which has been consulted, and re-| Connecticut.—At the late election in this State, the 
cognized violence and conquest are the alone bases | proposed amendment of the Constitutiun giving the right 
upon which Austria and Prussia have established a/|of suffrage to persons of colour, was defeated by a ma- 
connection. England deeply deplores the disregard | jority of several thousand votes. 
manifested for public right and the legitimate claims of| Zhe Finances.—The Secretary of the Treasary has 
the people to be heard, when “the question affects their | issued proposals for funding certificates of indebtedness, 
destiny. compound interest notes and Treasury notes to the ex- 
Russia officially declares she will maintain a non-|tent of fifty millions of dollars. Five-twenty year 6 per 
intervention policy in the Schleswig-Holstein question. |cent. United States bonds, interest payable in gold, will 
The Prussian government has issued a proclamation | be given in exchange, and the exchange must be made 
announcing the assumption by the King of Prussia of | during the present month. 
the title of Duke of Lauenburg, and the annexation of| Georgia.—The State Convention now in session has 
Lauenburg to Prussia. The king promises to carryon|unanimously declared the act of secession null and 
the government of the Duchies in conformity with ex-| void. sa ; 
isting laws. The Public Debt.—The official statement published at 
The vintage had commenced in France, and an abun- | the close of the Ninth month, shows a reduction of the 
dant crop was expected. The cholera had increased so |debt during the month of nearly $12,742,000, and of 
much at Marseilles that the mayor summoned a meet-|interest over $500,000. During the same time the cur- 
ing of physicians to concert measures of relief. rency increased $13,454,157. In the item of certificates 
The Indian news is unimportant. The reported cap- | of indebtedness there is a reduction of over $22,000,000. 
ture of Pekin by the rebels is not confirmed. The amount in the Treasury in coin was $33,740,788, 
The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant at an ad-|and in currency $56,236,411, total $88,977,299. 
vance of $d. a $d. Breadstuffs dull and unchanged.| Hostilities with the Indians.—An expedition under 
Consols, 893. U.S. 5-20, 68%. General Connutras, returned to Fort Laramie from a 
The Chinese government, as appears by the recently |movement against the Indians on Powder River. The 
published foreign correspondence, by proclamation pre-|Cheyennes, Sioux and Arrapahoes, were defeated in 
vented the Alabama and other rebel cruisers from en-|four battles, with an Indian loss of 400 to 500 killed, 
tering the ports of that country. many of them wounded, and the entire destruction of 
The cholera has made its appearance on the Adriatic |the village of the Arrapahoes. This tribe is disposed 
coast of Italy, and seems to be spreading in all direc- |to submit and make peace, but it is believed the Sioux 
tions. At Constantinople its ravages had nearly ceased.|and Cheyennes will prolong the war. The U. States 
The Italian Minister of the Interior has issued a cir- |forces suffered severely from cold and bardship on this 
cular relative to the approaching election. He also|expedition. Six hundred horses and 200 mules were 
announces sundry measures to be presented to the new |frozen to death in one night. ; 
Parliament, including one for the suppression of re- Aretic Expedition.—By a whaling vessel arrived at 
ligious bodies and re-adjustment of ecclesiastical pro- | New London from the Arctic ocean, the Journal of Com- 
perty. merce has advices from Capt. C. H. Hall, the explorer, 
Unitep Srates.—Rebel Pardons.— During the last|who left the United States in 1864. Hall’s letters were 
week the President has signed so many pardons that it }expressed 150 miles over the ice by dog-sledges to reach 
is believed the accumulated requisitions will soon be|the open sea. He writes in good spirits, baving ob- 







































fine State flour, $7.80 a $8. 


disposed of, and the Attorney-General be left at liberty 
to receive new applications. 

Colorado.—The complete returns from Colerado indi- 
cate the adoption of the State constitution by a large 
majority. The clause authorizing negro suffrage was 
defeated. 

Alabama.—The State Convention, by a vote of 60 
yeas to 19 nays, has passed an ordinance providing that 
all debts created by the State of Alabama in aid of the 
late war, directly or indirectly, are thereby declared null, 
and that the General Assembly of the State shall bave 
no authority, and are thereby forbidden to ratify the 
same, or assume or provide for the payment of any part 
thereof. The General Assembly is also probibited from 
assuming or providing for the payment of any portion 
of the debt contracted by the confederate government. 
















































































tained much valuable information in regard to the 
Franklin expedition. He has ascertained definitely that 
Capt. Crozier and two others of Franklin’s party were 
living a number of years after all traces were lost of the 
expedition, and the Esquimaux believe they may be 
living still in some part of that desolate region. Capt. 
Hall desires that a vessel shall be sent in the spring of 
1867 to bring him home. He expects to spend most of 
his time in King Williams’ Land, and on Boothea Felix. 

Pacific Railway.—The engineers of the Central Pacific 
Railway have demonstrated the practicability of cross- 
ing the mountains of Sierra Nevada at the gradient of 
ninety feet to the mile, when the expected gradient was 
one hundred and five feet. 

Teu in the South—A man who has been cultivating 
tea as an experiment, since 1860, writes to the Savan- 





The ordinance declaring the act of secession null and |nah Herald that most of his plants grow finely, that his 
void was adopted by an unanimous vote. Another or-|tea is of good quality, and the plants will do quite as 
dinance practically abolishes the right of negroes to| well in Georgia as in their native country. The plants 
testify in courts of justices until the Legislature makes |require no culture after the third year. If well taken 
a law on the eubject. care of by that time they will be large enough to com- 
South Carolina.—The Convention adjourned after a|mence the manufacture of tea from them. The yield to 
harmonious session of fifteen days. They have repealed |the acre is from three to four hundred pounds, and the 
the ordinance of secession, abolished slavery, equalized | plants produce good crops for eighteen or twenty years. 
the representation of the Senate and taxation through- |The growth of tea is not affected by dry or wet weather, 
out the State, giving the election of Governor and Pre-|or by worms, and insects will not molest the plants. 
sidential Electors to the people, ordered voting in the| Miscellaneous —During the Ninth month the United 
Legislature by viva voce, endorsed the Administration | States Postmaster-General re-established service on 
unanimously, and directed the Commission to submit a | fifty of the most important routes, and re-opened four 
code to the Legislature for the protection of the colour-/bundred post offices in the Southern States. Orders 
ed population. An extra session of the Legislature is/have been issued directing the dismantling of the re- 
called for the 25th of the present month. The constitu-| maining fortifications around Washington, except Bat- 
tion was amended so as to prohibit slavery in South |tery Rodgers and Fort Foot, both of which are on the 
Carolina forever, by a vote of 98 to 8. Virginia side of the Potomac. A number of the forts 
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were dismantled some time ago. All the more important 
lines of telegraph in the South have been repaired. The 
Associate Press have re-established their telegraphic 
news business relations with the southern press between 
Washington and New Orleans, by the sea-board route, 


Trains now run through from Washington to Richmond 


without change of cars, all the bridges having been re. 
stored. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


on the 2d inst.—New York.—American gold, 144 a 144}, 


U.S. six per cents, 1881, 1073; ditto, 5-20, 107}. Super. 
Shipping Ohio, $8.80 a $9, 
Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9.90 a $10.50. Chicago 


spring wheat, $1.66 a $1.72; fair amber western and 
State, $2.20 a $2.25; white Michigan, $2.45. Rye, 
$1.03 a $1.06. 


Western mixed corn, 94 cts. State 
barley, $1.18; west Canada, $1.35. Old oats, 63; new 
55 cts. Middlings cotton, 46 cts. Philadelphia.—Super- 
tine flour, $7.50 a $7.75; extra, $8.50 a $9; family and 
fancy brands, $9.50 a $12.50. New red wheat, $2.12a 
$2.15; old, $2.25 a $2.30; white, $2.60 a $2.80. Rye, 
98 a $1.05. Yellow corn, 93 a 95 cts. Oats, 53 a 54 cts, 
Clover seed, $8 a $8.25. Timothy, $4 a $4.25. The 
offerings of beef cattle reached about 2200 head. Prices 
ranged at 10 a 13 cts. for common, 14 to 15 cts. for fair 
to good, and 15} to 16} cts. for prime—a few sold atl? 
cts. perlb. Of hogs, 2100 were sold at from $17 to 
$19.50 the 100 lbs.net. Sheep were in fair demand, 
9000 were sold at from 6} to 74 cts. for good fat sheep, 
$4 a $5 each for stock sheep, and $4 a $6 for lambs, 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.40 a $1.75; No. 2, $1.23 8 
$1.24. Corn, 58}.a 61} cts. Oats, 32}. Cincinnati— 
Superfine flour, $7.50 a $7.75; extra, $9; family, $9.50 
a $10. Prime red wheat, $2.10. Corn, 65 a 68 cta. 
Oats, 43 a 45 cts. Old rye, 85; new, 75 cts. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from P. P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 39; from BE. 
Bundy, Agt., O., $2, vol. 39, and for E. Hodgin, J. 
Bailey, R. Plummer, Mary Bailey, and J. Bundy, $2 
each, vol. 39, G. Tatum, $2; vol. 38, N. Hartley, $2, to 
No. 16, vol. 39, and J. Crew and D. Bundy, $2 each, to 
No. 20, vol. 40; from G. Gilbert, Agt., Pa., $2, vol. 39, 
and for Margaret Marsh and A. Cope, $2 each, vol. 39; 
from Hannah Evans and O. Evans, Pa., per Dr. O. E., 
$2 each, vol. 38; from A. Garretson, Agt., O., for P. 
Askew and Amelia Garretson, $4 each, vols. 37 and 38, 
B. Hoyle, $3, to No. 52, vol. 38, and J. W. Doudna, $2, 
vol. 39; from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 39; 
from E. Hedley, N. Y., $2, vol. 38; from R. Woodward, 
N. Y., $6, vols. 22, 23, and 39; from G F. Cooledge, 
N. Y., $2.20, vol. 38. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep, Two Tgacuers in the female department of 
this Institution, to enter on their duties next Session. 
Apply to 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila, 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 South Fourth St., “ 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Hannah E. Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 








WANTED. 


Wanted in Friends’ Select School for Boys, a teacher 
competent to impart instruction in the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Application to be made to William 
Biddle, at the office of the Mine Hill Company, Seventh 
street below Market; Joseph Walton, No. 413 Walnut 
street ; or John Carter, No. 329 South Twelfth street. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 
men’s and women’s schools, which will re-open on 
Secoud-day evening, the 2d of Tenth month, and be 
held five evenings in the week for five months. 

Application may be made to 

Isuac Morgan, Jr., No. 622 Noble St. 
J. Wistar Evans, No. 817 Arch, or 410 Race St. 
John OC. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth, or 321 N. Front St. 


——{E>>————___ Eee 


Diep, on the 12th of Seventh month, 1865, Sara#, 
wife of Earl Shinn, in the 64th year of ber age ; and on 
the 29th of Eighth month, 1865, Eart Suny, in the 
70th year of hisage. Esteemed members of the Southera 
District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


PALL ~ OO eel 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


